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Mr. Eden now explained that the British Government felt obliged to
maintain the reservation, although they regretted the necessity, and
he added that the 'Iraqi Government held strong views on the im-
possibility of relinquishing the right of bombing. The only support
for Mr. Eden came from the representatives of 'Iraq, Persia, and Siam,
and it was clear that the British reservation was greatly disliked by
the majority of delegates, including the American. It was also opposed
by the French delegate.1 There was some discussion on the possi-
bility of internationalizing civil aviation, in regard to which the
division of opinion followed the same lines as in the Air Commission
earlier in the year.2 The opposition of the German delegation to this
proposal was, however, somewhat modified, and Herr Nadolny de-
clared that 'if the Conference were really disposed to decide upon
the complete abolition of military aviation . . . Germany, for her part,
was prepared to go as far as possible to prevent the use of civil
aircraft for military purposes3. The discussion on the air chapter
was again inconclusive and the contentious points were left undecided
until the second reading.
While this method gave opportunity for private negotiations in
which different points of view might be reconciled, it was obvious
1 The policy of His Majesty's Government on this matter was also the
subject of much criticism at home. WMle the critics did not deny that the
use of air-bombing for police purposes might possess outstanding advantages,
they felt that those advantages were completely outweighed by the danger
that British intransigence on this point would seriously prejudice the efforts
which were being made to promote agreement on disarmament. It was pointed
out that Great Britain could not claim a monopoly of the right to use air-
bombs for police purposes; that the right must also be conceded to other
states with colonial possessions; and that so long as the existence of bombing
aeroplanes was tolerated, for instance, in the French and Italian possessions
in North Africa, it would be useless to attempt to devise measures for protect-
ing the population of Europe from the air menace. These considerations were
brought to the notice of the Government in representations from many
quarters, and the question was discussed on more than one occasion in the
House of Commons at Westminster, where opinion on the merits of the
Government's case was divided on non-party fines. On the 30th May, Mr.
Baldwin answered a parliamentary question by declaring that the Government
saw no reason to change the policy which had been deliberately arrived at
because objection had been taken to it. The great majority of the members
of the Cabinet were believed to be in favour of maintaining the reservation,
though Sir John Simon was understood to have advocated its withdrawal.
Protests against the Government's decision and appeals to them to modify
their attitude continued to pour into Whitehall during June, and the advocates
of the retention of air-bombing also did not fail to make their views known.
The first sign of yielding on the part of the Government was given early in
July, when Mr. Eden remarked at Geneva that if the question of air-bombing
threatened to wreck the attainment of a disarmament convention 'a very
different situation would have arisen'.                   2 See pp. 242-3 above.